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"Canada is first and foremost an English-speaking
country; and this it could not remain if the Constitu-
tion placed French and English on an equal footing
everywhere and in every respect. But the equality
of French and English is recognized only in the Federal
Parliament and courts, and in the legislature and
courts of the province of Quebec. Thus it is, to say
the least, excessive to proclaim that Canada is, by law,
essentially a bilingual country."

With  variations  according  to  the  object  of  the
demands or protests, and the degree of violence of the
passions aroused, such, in brief, is the attitude taken
since 1760 by both the ethnic groups which together
form the greater part of what one should like to be
able to call, without reservation, the Canadian nation.
For before extending this argument further, it is im-
portant to underline the fact that the word "nation"
applied to Canada has a political rather than a socio-
logical meaning.    It is the term which has been used
for  almost two  centuries to  group  together  all  the
inhabitants of a country.   If one were to investigate
the matter more closely one might arrive at the con-
clusion that there is, properly speaking, no Canadian
nation, since Canadians have neither a common origin
nor a common language, and since they might never
have either unless the British element absorbed the
French group or vice versa.    From the judicial point
of view, however, and from the political point of view,
we can say that a Canadian nation does exist, especially
now that there has been created by law a Canadian
nationality which belongs to all citizens. In our modern
world where, if the French writer, Daniel Rops, is to
be believed, "the conception of  nation has become